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es the Arab World Need a Marshall Plan? 


iord: 
sis is Milton Lord, director of the Boston Public Library and 
Wdent-elect of the American Library Association. I speak to 
{from the seat of a civilization accumulated in a multitude of 
‘rs with a continuity of not less than 60 centuries. Ancient 
yet spoke through its gigantic temples, tombs, and tremendous 
Stic output. It gave way in turn to the Greco-Egyptian civiliza- 
} marked by the flourishing of Alexandria, to the civilization 
seme, and the new world of Christendom; then to Islam and 
zradual Arabization of the country over the Middle Ages, and 
Ottoman period. Until, at length, Mohammed Ali became the 
er and founder of modern Egypt. 
ask you now to look at a great modern country with pressing 
blems. Of one aspect of these, we are to hear tonight. 
ow, to preside over our discussion here is your moderator, the 
ident of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
n Meeting of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 
plause) 


derator Denny: 

ood evening, neighbors. Tonight, we invite you to join us 
he banks of the river Nile in modern. Egypt, overlooking the 
ent Pyramids and the Sphinx, which our Town Hall party 
visit by moonlight as soon as this broadcast is over. 

; you listen to this discussion we would like for you to feel 
sthing of the spirit of genuine friendliness extended to us by 
2 modern Egyptian people who have so much to be proud 
; present-day custodians of one of the world’s oldest eciviliza- 
s, One must visit Egypt today to understand it and to appre- 
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ciate the great strides its people are making with its recently y 
independence. Twenty-five years ago, it became a constitutio 
democracy. Although Egypt is temporarily under martial 1 
we have felt no restrictions whatever in the discussions of | 
Town Hall party of 28 representative Americans with an e 
larger number of citizens of this part of the Arab world. We 

happy to tell you that this program is being held without 

slightest degree of censorship. 

A short time ago, a new coalition government was formed un 
the leadership of His Excellency Hussein Sirry Pasha, and gens 
elections are scheduled to take place in a short time. Egyp 
counting strongly on education for her future, so it’s most apy 
priate that this discussion should be held here in the beaut 
Ewart Meinorial Hall at the American University of Cairo. 

In view of the apparent success of the Marshall Plan in West 
Europe, people in other parts of the world, notably the Mic 
East and Far East, have begun to think of the possibility of sim 
plans in their respective areas. 

Actually, the Marshall Plan was simply a device by whie 
group of nations agreed to cooperate to promote their own recov 
with the financial assistance of the United States Governm 
As conditions in the Middle East and Far East differ substantii 
from those in Western Europe, any so-called Marshall Plar 
these two areas would naturally differ substantially from 
present one. However, there is one thing every nation we h 
visited on this tour has in common with us in the United St 
and that is the danger of Soviet aggression in one form or anot 

We shall, therefore, be deeply interested in the conflicting vi 
of our speakers on tonight’s question, “Does the Arab Wi 
Need a Marshall Plan?” 

Our first speaker, Hussein Kamel Selim Bey, is Dean of 
faculty of commerce at Fuad I University at Cairo, and has se1 
as special government representative to various internati 
congresses. Selim Bey took his postgraduate training at Liver 
University and returned to Egypt to take up his teaching at 
university here. He is greatly interested in sports and is pi 
dent of the Egyptian Hockey Federation. We are very ha 
indeed, to have as the opening speaker on our discussion 
evening, Professor Selim Bey. (Applause) 


Selim Bey: 


I should like in the first place to explain why the Arab w 
is considered an underdeveloped area which needs the Mars 
Plan. It isn’t because it is inhabited by people who are ] 
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less, or without initiative. The glorious history proves exactly 
contrary. 

jor is it because their countries are poor and lack resources. 
t was the granary of the Roman Empire, and at present the 
a holds something like 60 per cent of the world’s oil resources. 
en why is it underdeveloped? 

he truth is that the Arab countries stepped into the dark ages 
as the West was stepping out of them—about the time of 
umbus’ discovery of America, four and a half centuries ago. 
lle in the West you were making rapid progress in every 
1 of human energy we over here were slipping backwards to 
flitions worse than in ancient times. 

mancipation from these dark ages came very late—150 years 
_in the case of Egypt, and only 30 years ago in the case of 
1rest of the Arab world. Naturally, we have a big lee- 
to make up, and by western standards, this is an under- 
sloped area through no fault of its peoples, but simply because 
he relentless force of events. 

iow what has all this got to do with America? What claim 
& we on her help and generosity? Surely, the American tax- 
er needs sympathy for the burdens he has shouldered alone 
> Lend-Lease to Marshall Aid for Western Europe and re- 
‘ment schemes under the Atlantic Pact, to say nothing of the 
ons sunk in Nationalist China. 

sis is all too true, but need I say that these expenses are 
‘ing to the human and financial sacrifices that a third World 
would entail? I only want to point out that America, by 
ing her help to us in Europe and the Atlantic countries, is 
ing another Maginot Line against communism—a line that 
easily be turned by the enemy because its building has been 
incomplete. 

ae Arab world is Russia’s immediate neighbor on the south, 
| its military weakness is a positive menace to American 
brity. Why bolt and lock Russia’s front door on the Rhine, in 
lece, and Turkey, and leave her back door wide open? It 
in’t make sense. 

nat is why I hold that it is of immense interest to America 
ve prompt and generous military aid to the Arab countries 
:se stop all aid to Europe, save your money, and wait for the 
id to blow up. 

nere is another point I’d like to make. Marshall Aid for Europe 
veant to build up a war-shattered economy and prevent the 
ad of communism to the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
‘what about the danger of communism in the Middle East? 
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The very low standards of living of most of its inhabitants ma‘ 
it an ideal ground for the spread of this pernicious weed. 

Without American aid to build up our economy, and wipe. 
the neglect of the ages, this communist menace here is very r 
indeed, and the weakness of your Maginot Line becomes m 
apparent. 

One last point: American aid for the Arab world will not o 
help American security and lessen the danger of the spread 
communism; it will also help world trade. If the Middle E 
countries could produce more and have more, we could tr 
more with Europe and America, and world economy would | 
come far healthier than it is at present. 

That is why, to the question, “Does the Arab World Nee 
Marshall Plan?” my answer is an emphatic “Yes.” (Applau 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Professor Selim Bey. Our next speaker is als 
businessman, former Minister of Commerce and Industry, an 
member of the Egyptian Senate. He, too, is interested in spc 
and is still an ardent tennis enthusiast. He is a graduate of 
school of law in the Egyptian University here in Cairo and 
ceived additional training in his profession in France, both 
Paris University and the Sorbonne. He served his governmen: 
several capacities and received the title Bey in 1932, and in 1 
was elevated to the title Pacha. Egyptian titles, as you will ni 
are used following the family name instead of preceding as 
the case of most western countries. I take pleasure now in presé 
ing His Excellency, Saba Habashy Pacha. (Applause) 


Saba Habashy Pacha: 


I do not share Professor Selim’s enthusiasm for the Mars] 
Plan for the Middle East. The optimistic view that it would b 
cure-all and a sure recipe for creating good will between the E 
and West might end in disappointment. 

In this part of the world, what we are looking forward to fi 
the West is fairness and friendliness. We are more intereste¢ 
the moral values than in any material gains. (Applause) 

A Marshall Plan for the Middle East implies asking the An 
ican taxpayer for a substantial amount of money to help in 
proving economic and social conditions in a region separe 
from him by thousands of miles of sea and land. I would not 
surprised if this should cause resentment in the United St 
and arouse suspicion here. 

There, in the West, it might be represented as an exploita’ 
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| Uncle Sam’s generosity in favor of poor nephews who live far 
way. 
Here in the East it might be misinterpreted as an attempt to 
.croach upon national dignity and integrity. 
Furthermore, it appears doubtful to me that a Marshall Plan 
the Middle East could accomplish its objective. It involves 
o much government planning and control, and it is a fact that 
‘sy money leads to loose spending. The state is a poor business- 
an. At the close of the last century, Ernest Renault said that, 
an honest country like France, the government produced half 
much as private enterprise for double the cost. The truthful- 
‘ss of this statement has been confirmed by more recent ex- 
‘rience. 
Finally, and I think Dr. Badeau and Dr. Decker will agree with 
= on this point, conditions in the Middle East are in no way 
milar to conditions in Europe. Europe was devastated by war 
id required machinery and equipment to resume production 
4 restore economic prosperity. 
She problem of the Middle East is different. What we need here 
the development of hitherto untapped resources and the creation 
‘economic prosperity. Study and research rather than dollars 
cents are our first requirements. 
The best way in which the West can codperate in solving our 
sblem is by making available to us “know-how” and its technical 
»thods. Here there is room for private initiative which would 
wid statism. 
et me cite an outstanding example. Arabian-American Oil, or 
amco for brevity, is a private company which found oil in Saudi 
abia. It is now producing about half a million barrels of oil a 
y. It is paying royalties to the government of Saudi Arabia and 
-es to the United States Treasury. It is spending hundreds of 
llions of dollars in the Middle East and creating tens of thou- 
nds of jobs, but, above all, it has created cooperation and good 
1. It has aptly been described as an ideal manned by idealist 
venturers in free enterprise. (Applause) 
\ hundred and fifty years ago, Napoleon came to Egypt at the 
ad of a military and scientific expedition. The military expedi- 
a proved a failure, but the work of the painstaking group of 
snch scientists was the foundation of the development and 
gress of modern Egypt. In the Description d’ Egypt, which is a 
nument of learning and patient scientific research for all time, 
find the germ of the big projects which made Egypt what it is 
ay—the great irrigation schemes, the Aswan Dam, the Delta 


‘rage, and the Suez Canal. 


I wonder whether President Truman had this or some similé 
example in mind when he laid down Point Four in his well-know 
program. He did not ask the Congress of the United States fc 
huge appropriations similar to those involved in the Marshall Pla 
for Europe, but the idea on which Point Four of that progra 
rests is basically sound. It corresponds to the real need in this pa: 
of the world, which is to help undeveloped countries to help then 
selves and to make available to them technical advice rather tha 
financial contributions. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Saba Habashy Pacha. Now that we’ve had bot 
sides of this question presented by the Egyptian speakers, let 
hear what the American speakers have to say. We'll hear fir 
from Dr. John Badeau, President of the American University ; 
Cairo, member of the Executive Committee of the Cairo Assoe 
ation of Social Studies. 

It was Dr. Badeau who first suggested our coming to Cairo f 
a Town Meeting more than a year ago, and we’re very happ 
indeed, to be his guests here at the Ewart Memorial Hall tonigk 
Dr. Badeau, may we have your opinion on tonight’s questic 
“Does the Arab World Need a Marshall Plan?” (Applause) 


Dr. Badeau: 

Professor Selim Bey has said “yes”; my good friend, Habast 
Pacha, has said “no!” How refreshing it is to find both n 
Egyptian colleagues sympathizing with the American taxpaye 
Poor man, he gets very little sympathy. 

But I do not agree with either. My answer is not yes or no, b 
Sita 

If what? If we recognize at the very start that the problem 
the Arab world is not a Marshall Plan problem. 

As Habashy Pacha has pointed out, the Marshall Plan was 
shot in the arm of economic vitamins. It was meant to bring abo 
the quick recovery of Europe at the end of a war. But this is n 
our need in the Middle East, and here I differ from my colleagt 
Professor Selim Bey. 

Our economic and social problems are not due to the disruptio 
of war. They are rooted in such basic factors as scarcity of watt 
the limited area of cultivated land, an expanding population, a k 
level of national income. 

So let us not be fooled by the shot-in-the-arm promises of t 
Marshall Plan. We need something more basic, something that 
institute long-term improvement in the level of living of t 
common man. 


What is that something? Any plan offered must take account of 
least three factors. 

The first is a need for an area approach. We are talking tonight 
pout the Arab world. Why world? Because by geography, social 
ructure, and economic development these lands of the eastern 
editerranean are bound together. Egypt needs wheat. Iraq ex- 
orts wheat. Egypt has a disturbing population increase. There 
re irrigation developments in other Arab lands that may call for 
| See agricultural workers. So to improve basic conditions 
aaa we must deal with basic conditions everywhere. 

‘But this will be difficult. The Western Powers in the past have 
me very little, indeed, to assist in the growth of area conscious- 
sss in the Arab world. And the Arab world, itself, has not yet 
\veloped efficient instruments of inter-nation planning. Yet both 
| these are essential if any plan attacking basic economic prob- 
ms is to succeed. 

(The second factor is the adequate use of local resources. By 
cal resources I mean land, capital, and technical skills. Here I 
vuld pay tribute to the promising development of local resources 
at is taking place in Egypt. Both government and private busi- 
ss are doing more than ever for internal economic progress. 
iis is one of the hopeful signs of a better future, and I would 
want to see any ill-designed foreign economic aid divert this 
aithy local development. 

Put there still remains a problem. Resources of the Middle East, 
iim so many countries, are controlled by a relatively small group. 
ww can international planning assist this group to use their 
sources for the uplift of the common man? 

Yo put it in other words, our plan must not only stimulate the 
ttter use of local resources for bigger business. It must also stimu- 
he their use for a far wider section of the population, than has 
en done in the past. 

he third factor in an economic plan is its complete separation 
m all thought of renewed political control by the West. He who 
vs the money calls the tune. There is still enough truth in that 
| saw to give the Arab world pause. 

tow did French and British control first enter the Nile Valley? 
rough economic assistance in the form of a guaranteed loan. 
hw we cannot have anything like that happen again. More than 
or before, any international economic help sponsored by the 
«st—and particularly by America—must be free from the least 
-picion or taint of political pressure. (Applause) 

"rankly, I doubt if that is possible. I suspect Dr. Decker will 
us that it can be done only through the United Nations. So 
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you see why I say neither “yes” nor “no” to the Marshall Plan. 
My answer is “if.” If these problems can be met, then it may be 
possible to plan for international economic assistance to the Arab 
world. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Badeau. Dr. Clarence Decker, President of the 
University of Kansas City, is a member of our World Town Hall 
Seminar and has been designated as a special representative of the 
American Association for the United Nations. It’s not surprising, 
therefore, that he should differ with Dr. Badeau on tonight's 
question. 

Dr. Decker was awarded last February the Order of the Aztec 
Eagle, the highest honor presented by the Mexican Government, 
and we are honored, indeed, to present him tonight to our Town 
Hall audience. Dr. Clarence Decker of Kansas City. (Applause) 


Dr. Decker: 

A Marshall Plan, even with Dr. Badeau’s very cautious “ify 
is not an adequate solution to the deep-rooted economic and socia. 
needs of the Middle East. The Marshall Plan, as all of us have 
agreed, was not designed to solve the basic problems of a back 
ward economy. It was not even a long-range program for worl¢ 
recovery. Its purpose was to buy time as quickly as possible or 
our first line of defense—Europe—and its gratifying success it 
forestalling economic collapse and the threat of war is a matte 
of record. | 

But it has not built a unified and free economy of sound market 
where men can buy and sell competitively with convertibh 
money, goods, and services. Our world today is still threatenei 
with economic strangulation and social collapse. : 

There are four major reasons why a Marshall Plan for th 
Arab world is inadequate: 

1. The problem here is not—as in Europe—the reconstructioi| 
of a war-devastated but highly industrialized and highly educate: 
social order. It is, rather, the building almost from the groumt 
up of a new and modern society. 

2. Most Americans would not agree with my colleague, Profes! 
sor Selim Bey, that any one nation—even the United States—i) 
strong or rich or wise enough to shoulder this gigantic respor| 
sibility alone. Moreover, I suspect that the Arab world, itself, ha’ 
learned from bitter experience of the hazards of foreign influenei| 

3. A bilateral deal between the United States and the Ara! 
Middle East is a return to the ill-fated power politics of the 19t! 
century. It is bound to arouse deep-seated resentment among othe} 
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‘untries and other regions that are as desperately in need of 
‘lp as the Arab world. 

4. Bilateral Marshall aid to the Middle East would greatly 
eaken the codperative objective of the United Nations of which 
Arab countries are members. 

Yes, Dr. Badeau, the only promising proposal for our common 
ternational welfare, including that of the Middle East, is the 
ng-range plan of the United Nations to stimulate the develop- 
ent of the untapped, underdeveloped, and potentially powerful 
sources of the world. This is the United Nations response to 
resident Truman’s call and the world’s cry for a bold new pro- 
iam to spread technological knowledge, to facilitate the flow of 
mture capital, and, above all, to raise the world’s pitifully low 
pndard of living. 

As Habashy Pacha has already said, its primary object in the 
2g run is to help the nations to help themselves. It must include 
ivate investment and effort, and it must provide guarantees 
2t these will be fully protected and that they will be used for 
* common welfare. 

i stress private investment—local and foreign capital working in 
ztnership—because people, even more than government, em- 
dy the creative forces of civilization. 

Finally, this larger program under the sponsorship of the United 
tions attacks the world crisis on a social as well as an economic 
sis. No civilization can survive which ignores the health, educa- 
“i, civil liberties, and living standards of its people. 

There is a deep restlessness among the underprivileged the 
srld over. These people could become an easy prey to totalitarian- 
a in any of its brutal forms, or they could become a positive 
tuence for good in a dynamic democratic world. 

Egypt, with its life-giving Nile, was the breadbasket of an ancient 
rilization supporting millions of people. The monumental Pyra- 
ds, the beautiful mosques in this great international city 
quently testify to a genius and engineering skill, intellectual 
ion, and artistic grandeur that is still the marvel of all history. 
As we face the uncertain future, I feel sure that this old genius 
ll rise again to its modern industrial, social, and political op- 
rtunities. They will rise with courage and imagination, and the 
ddle East as a creative partner in the entire family of nations 
ll contribute its full share to human welfare throughout the 


rid. (Applause) 


»>derator Denny: 
Thank you, Dr. Decker. Now, gentleman, will you join me up 
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here around the microphone for a brief discussion before we take 
the questions from the audience. Professor Selim Bey, we seem 
to have been throwing a lot of darts in your direction. I wonder 
if you will start us off. 

Selim Bey: I’d like to ask my friend, Habashy Pacha, do you 
really believe that all the Arab countries need are moral support 
and technical advice? What earthly use are these without capital? 

Habashy Pacha: I think my answer is this: We need both, but 
in order. What we really need first is planning, technical advice, 
and to form our blueprint about the things and objectives that 
we want to realize. After that would come the role of money. 

To my mind, the more difficult task is the planning stage, where 
finding the money is an easy task provided you study your projects 
properly and try to have something to develop new resources of 
wealth that could convince everybody, and everybody would 
prepare to bring in the capital necessary, provided it has got the 
necessary guarantee. ‘ 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Selim Bey, you seem to have gotter 
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attacks from all three of these people, so I’m going to give you 
cond chance before we turn to Dr. Badeau. 
slim Bey: Dr. Decker, do you believe that the United Nations, 
1 its vetoes and infinite discussions, could really save the 
dle East? Why then have the western powers created the 
intic Pact if they have faith in the United Nations? (Applause) 
r. Decker: That, of course, is a perfectly wonderful question 
a very serious question, and one which would take a great 
_ of time to answer in detail. But, in general, you judge the 
‘ulness of anything by its alternative. What are the alterna- 
s to the United Nations? 
li of us hope that it will be greatly improved, but I don’t know 
my country in the world today, including my own—if the 
fer were put bluntly to them—that would do away with the 
r 
=t us not forget that, while the newspapers play up every veto 
ne Russians on the slightest point, hundreds and hundreds of 
sements have been worked out with the Russians sitting in at 
UN. 
think in this matter of an economic development that there 
again hundreds of projects which can be supported by the 
ied Nations. If they can’t, we can be reasonably sure that no 
shall Plan, as a long-time program, will be able to solve 
». Russia will understand every move as a direct political 
at against her, and there will be a counter move. 
> [ think our job is to move ahead, to strengthen the work of 
Knited Nations, to work, wherever we can, through her. Then 
ere is a complete breakdown, let’s form a United Nations of 
democratic nations of the world. (Applause) 
'r. Denny: Thank you. Now, Dr. Badeau? 
x. Badeau: I’d like to ask Selim Bey what he means by 
bloping the Middle East as a defense against communism. It 
at be developed either (a) as a military base to fight the 
sians, or (b) its internal conditions might be so built up that 
‘e would be lack of internal unrest. If it is b, that still doesn’t 
any military might to stop the Russians coming down. 
refore, how would quick aid stop any possible Russian aggres- 
unless it meant a new period of imperial control in the Middle 
2 
r. Denny: Selim Bey. 
‘lim Bey: I think my friend, Mr. Badeau, has noticed that 
ot has devoted nearly a quarter of its present budget to refresh 
aments. I’m sure that the example of western union and of 
rearmament program contracted by the United States after 
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the Atlantic Pact has been ratified gives us an example of ho 
rearmament anywhere—Middle East or Western Europe—shou 
take place. What we want is fresh weapons, well-trained armie 
built-up navies that would be trusted to make a stand and ho 
the flood until help could come from overseas. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Decker, have you a question? 

Dr. Decker: Habashy Pacha, oil, in the past, unhappily, has bes 
a fighting word. You spoke of the Arabian-American Oil Compai 
in Saudi Arabia as an outstanding example of the work of foreig 
capital in developing the economic resources of a country. Th 
company, I believe, is entirely American-owned. Could you tell: 
some of the ways in which this economic development also co 
tributes to the real improvement of the country’s standard 
living—its education, its health, and all the rest of the soei 
welfare services? (Applause) 

Habashy Pacha: I should like to answer the question, and n 
answer is this: There are two ways of doing business. One way w 
to do business for profit, and this is an old conception that, happil 
is dropping out of the picture. There’s a new conception of doi 
business for the benefit and profit and advantage to the peor 
who are served. It is a new way of capitalism in the service 
mankind—not capitalism to exploit mankind, but the other wi 
around. 

Let me cite examples as to how Arabian-American Oil is tryi 
to realize an ideal. They are in Saudi Arabia and they want 
solve some of the problems of Saudi Arabia. They’re not call 
upon to spend money on other aspects for the developme 
of Saudi Arabia other than in the field of oil, but here’s wk 
they are doing. They are fighting disease. They are giving medi 
service. At the same time they are trying to solve some of t 
long-range problems of Saudi Arabia. For example, in developi 
agriculture in Saudi Arabia, they have chosen a mission of pi 
fessors from some of the best universities in the States, and th 
have sent them to Saudi Arabia. They are under the leaders 
of Mr. Edwards, who is a well-known figure. Mr. Edwards and | 
people are trying to do their best in the service of Saudi Aral 
to develop Saudi Arabia’s agricultural resources. 

Then, too, a very important problem of Saudi Arabia is 4 
study of how to preserve water and how to utilize water, T 
problem has been the object of some very important devel 
ments, because Arabian-American Oil has helped in choosing 
mission of the best scientific men—meteorologists, hydrographe 
and so on—in order to find out how to utilize every drop of wa 
that is available in Saudi Arabia. 
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think that they should like to do more but there are certain 
tations, which, of course, they have to respect. 
ir. Denny: Thank you, Habashy Pacha. This might be a good 
e for us to express our appreciation to the American-Arabian 
‘Company, Dr. Decker, for flying us over here, and flying us 
Ik. Thank you, very much. I think that’s a social service deeply 
jreciated by Town Hall. Selim Bey, do you have another 
nment? 
jelim Bey: I’d like to take all my three opponents on at the 
e time, if I may. It seems to me that their principal objection to 
| Marshall Plan in the Middle East is that it is inadequate. I 
hk that reason, itself, is inadequate. I believe that half a loaf 
setter than no bread. 
er. Decker: No, our objection to the Marshall Plan is that the 
‘ted States is not rich enough to go on indefinitely policing and 
“ing the entire world on a bilateral basis or any other basis. 
ondly, if the United States does attempt it, she is sure to be 
red in the same position as Great Britain and France were in 
nineteenth century. We will become one of the great imperial- 
2 powers in the world. Now, let’s take the heat off the United 
tes and put it where it belongs—in group action by the family 
nations. (Applause) 
tr. Denny: Thank you, very much. Now, we must get down 
he question period from this eager Egyptian audience here in 
«rt Memorial Hall in Cairo. Before we do that, however, we 
‘< a special message for our audience. 
ir. Snavely: This is Guy E. Snavely of the Association of 
rican Colleges which has a membership of 660 college and 
versity presidents, with an enrollment of 2,000,000 students. 
r group of 25 “innocents abroad” like the Lotophagi of the 
teryears is sorely tempted to eat of the sacred lotus of the 
> and forget whither lies their homeward way. Long will abide 
leasant remembrance the gracious and enthusiastic hospitality 
ur Egyptian hosts. 
faving spent a lifetime in college and university environment, 
a profoundly impressed by Fuad University with its more than 
00 students, with its fine professional schools, well-equipped 
adequately staffed. In our seminar discussions, it was made 
ir that those at the head of Egyptian government departments 
seriously trying to raise the level of literacy and to educate an 
easing number of competent leaders in the areas of economics, 
ology, and government. 
or the enlargement of a reservoir of progressive leaders, one 
rely on the resources of Fuad University; El Azhar University, 
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the oldest in the world; the American University in Cairo; an 
other cultural centers, like the libraries, and the ancient an 
modern museums. 

It is a pleasure and somewhat of a surprise to meet here a larg 
number of highly placed educators who have studied in wel 
known universities in the United States. It would be mutuall 
helpful if more of our prospective savants would come to Egyt 
for their advanced studies. 

Now, for the question period we return you to Mr. Denn 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we’re ready for our question period here 1 
the Ewart Auditorium of the American University of Cairo. W 
have a splendid audience of representative Egyptians, togeths 
with members of our Town Hall Seminar. Our questions may con 
today either in French, or Arabic, or English. I don’t know whi 
you're going to speak until you start speaking, but our two inte 
preters are right here. We’ll start with the gentleman over the 
on the right. Yes, sir? 

Man: This is a question for Selim Bey. Why doesn’t Ameri 
cooperate with Russia in the Middle East? This would serve a tw 
fold purpose: raise the standard of its people and afford a bett 
chance for peace between Russia and America. 

Selim Bey: It would be perfectly heavenly if America ai 
Russia could settle their differences and codperate. Our troubl 
and dangers would disappear overnight. But I’m afraid effo1 
have been made over the last four years, and instead of the diffe 
ence between them getting less, it is gradually getting deep 
I’m not losing hope altogether, but, until we have better signs 
a real understanding, we must prepare for the worst. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Selim Bey. I think Dr. Badeau has 
comment. 

Dr. Badeau: I think there’s a very simple answer to that. T 
western idea of economic development and the Russian idea 
economic development are absolutely and completely oppos 
How can you codoperate with people who don’t believe in « 
veloping society the same basic way that you do? In other wor 
it can’t be democratic and it can’t be communistic at the sa 
time. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. This gentleman over here, please. 
you have a question? 


Man: If Dr. Decker suspects that Arabic countries are un 
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tical influence, may I ask what have Americans done to help 
(countries to be completely free? 

ir. Decker: Well, with all of our shortcomings, I think we have 
iprobably, as fine an example as exists any place in the world, 
side of countries like Switzerland and Sweden and others, of 
\democratic way of life. One thing that bothers me is that so 
th of the help that you people want from the United States— 
auch of the exchange—is purely technological. 

\think my country has got something even more than science 
live to the world, and I think that something has to do with 
| way of life. It isn’t perfect, but we are struggling ahead, in 
h meetings as this, and certainly one of the freest presses in 
jworld, through freedom of speech at various gatherings, and 
i institutions—we’re struggling our way to broaden our whole 
cept of democracy. (Applause) 

!*. Denny: Thank you. Dr. Badeau has a comment. 

‘ry, Badeau: I think that can be answered more directly. There 
(two things that America has done in the past. One was that 
«stood against the continued French occupation of Syria and 
i a at the end of the war—the last war—and partly as 
result of the American stand, the French Mandate was brought 
-m end. 

ke second was that, prior to the war, she supported the desire 
-he various becoming-independent Arab states to enter the 
bsue of Nations. American policy has not always been con- 
ant, but, at least, we’ve done that much. 

'r. Denny: Yes, sir? 

an: (Question in French.) 

'r. Denny: Habashy Pacha will translate that. 

abashy Pacha: I understand the question as this: 

-merica has got a problem because America must invest some 
<s surplus capital in foreign countries. My friend asks why this 
blem has not been treated. I just want to tell him my answer. 
5 is not an American problem. This is a world problem. We 
ht not to envisage America alone. We ought to envisage 
erica, aswell as Egypt, as part of a whole world picture. No 
mtry can be entirely happy if it is not creating and at the same 
2» capable of investing its money and finding a reward for this 
astment in other countries; and the other countries, as well, 
lnld need these investments in order that their own economies 
uld prosper. 

Ir. Denny: Thank you, Habashy Pacha. Now Dr. Badeau. 

“7, Badeau: I think we need to remember that our topic tonight 
1ot “Does America Need a Marshall Plan?” but “Does the 
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Arab World Need a Marshall Plan?” What happens to Americ 
capital and dollars from the standpoint of Cairo is relatively 1 
important. What happens to Arab life is very important. Th: 
why we treat it from the Arab angle. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. Decker has a comment. 

Dr. Decker: I want to add one other note that I don’t think j 
been stressed enough this evening. I think all of these regio: 
agreements are temporarily helpful and, perhaps, should | 
encouraged, but I am terribly suspicious of them. After all, 
region—any more than one nation—can live alone. The health 
the Near East is as dependent upon the health of China and In 
and the Far East as the health of the United States is depend 
upon the health of the Near East. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. This gentleman. 

Man: (Question in Arab.) 

Interpreter: Dr. Decker, he asks your opinion as to whetl 
the United Nations is able to undertake the job of render: 
material service to the nations that need that service. 

Dr. Decker: It is already doing so in a vast area all over 1 
world. We tend to concentrate on two or three or four of the ma 
problems that hit the newspaper headlines. 

Actually, of course, through its welfare committees, its lal 
committees, and in a hundred other ways, the United Nations 
a vital force in human welfare throughout the world today. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, we'll take the question from 1 
gentleman right here. 

Man: I have a question for His Excellency, Habashy Pac 
How could foreign capital regain its interest while the Mid 
East balance of trade with the United States is still unfavorab. 

Habashy Pacha: Well, I don’t view these problems as bei 
permanently with us. I think that these problems, as well as ma 
others, will find a solution on an international plane. 

For the time being, of course, I am aware of these difficult: 
but we are not discouraged because they exist. We know that t 
is part of the inheritance of a world struggle that has gone 
and on for years, but this state of things is not going to rem 
with us forever. The world is going to be able to cope with - 
situation and, personally, my opinion is that we should codper 
with all the other nations for a solution of these problems. I 
not a unilateral solution that we must be seeking but rathe 
multilateral solution. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Habashy Pacha. All right, the gen’ 
man over here. 
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} 
| Man: Dr. Decker, would you still object to a limited financial 
pntribution of the United States as a form of underwriting an 
htensive scientific research for the Middle East? 
| Dr. Decker: Not at all, because I realize that even if the plan 
the United Nations is worked out—that is, the Truman Point 
jour program—that a large share of the fnancial responsibility 
rill have to be borne by our country. I simply want to get the 
goblems of the world shared by all of the peoples and all of the 
fations, and not concentrated in an unhealthy single spot. 
foe Denny: Thank you. Next question. 
| Man: My question is directed to Selim Bey. Can we get more 
loilars if the American Government lifts the quota on our cotton 
fad other things rather than submitting to the Marshall Plan? 
| Selim Bey: American lifting of the quota and the extra tax on 
ur cotton would be a help, but it would be inadequate. I feel we 
ed far more than that. 
| Mr. Denny: Thank you. The gentleman on the aisle, in the white 
pat. 
| Man: This is a question to Dr. Decker. If the Americans can 
ttord about 900 million sterling for Marshall Plan aid, this year, 
er example, can they not direct at least one-tenth of that amount 
6 Egypt, and why is it that he pleads poverty on behalf of America 
“sen it comes to Egypt? 
| Dr. Decker: I think that they could afford it to Egypt, and I 
sink Egypt is as much entitled to it as any other section of the 
‘orld, but it’s a matter here of concentrating our resources, as I 
aderstand it, at the point of our greatest single need. 

The Marshall Plan, after all, is only a temporary program. It is 
apposed to run out in 1952, and already we’re trying to build 
ublic sentiment in the United States so that, when 1952 comes, 
‘e aren’t going to have a sudden breakdown in the Plan. But 
srtainly no one in our country ever contemplated that the Mar- 
1all Plan would become a permanent program of world relief. 
don’t think it would be good from the standpoint of the Near 
ast any more than from the standpoint of the United Nations. 
One other point I want to stress while I’m here that has not 
een stressed. One of the great things we can do between the Near 
ast and the United States is to greatly extend the exchange of 
ur students and of our professors. I think that a group of students 
ming from this country to the United States—a program already 
nder way, but greatly extended—would probably do more for 
sand more for you than almost any other single aspect of the 
iternational problem. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Next question. 
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Man: I'd like to ask Habashy Pacha what he thinks would ] 
more beneficial and helpful for the Arab world: to let Americ: 
firms develop our resources or to let the American dollar ar 
machinery help the Arab firms develop them. 

Mr. Denny: Well, either, or, or both? 

Habashy Pacha: I stand for private initiative. I believe th 
private initiative is a better guarantee for correct planning to t) 
mutual benefit of American and Egyptians. I don’t believe mu 
in government planning, or in government action, or in gover 
ment subsidies, or in government capital being invested in al 
important concern. 

There may be certain exceptions and, therefore, what Mr. Dem 
has said about “or both” is quite correct. There may be cas 
that will justify American government capital being contribute 
but I don’t know of them yet. What I know is that whenever the 
has been a call for a real good plan that would develop resoures 
I couldn’t think of any case where private capital turned out. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next question. 

Mrs. Hottel: Dr. Badeau, you have indicated a need for an ar 
approach to the problems of the Middle East. What practic 
developments of this type have peck undertaken to date by t 
Arab world? 

Dr. Badeaw: Very few practical developments have been unde 
taken to date because the area cunsciousness of the Arab world h 
been largely focussed upon a political problem. Due to our oy 
American foreign policy, the Arab world has had a war to fig! 
and, therefore, its natural energies have been focused principal! 
upon war. 

The question now becomes whether unity achieved in war e 
be used for social development. I have placed, you remember. 
very large question mark over that. We have not succeeded 
doing that in the West. I doubt if the Arab world is ready to st 
ceed as yet, but I think until it is ready to succeed a Marshall-ty 
Plan will be ineffective. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now the gentleman over here. 4 

Man: Dr. Decker. Don’t you think that United Nations stimu 
tion of the untapped resources of the Middle East means t 
entry here of Russia, a member of the United Nations, and defe: 
America’s object of barring Russia from the Mediterranean? 

Dr. Decker: I think that if it is done straight through a Marsh 
Plan with a military pact, with the necessity, perhaps, of c 
sending ammunition and moving troops over here, I think w 
be into war day after tomorrow. But if it’s done through 1 
United Nations and done in a codperative way, I think we ha 
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e hope of success. What is your alternative? If we don’t do it 
at way, we simply can’t do anything at all. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. All right. Next question, please. 
Man: Why is it a case of extending a Marshall Plan to the Arab 
prld? Does it need international economic codperation and not 
(ternational vigor? If so, does the Arab world differ in its great 
»ed for the Plan? 
Dr. Badeau: Well, when I have malaria, I don’t take aspirins; I 
e quinine. I think to take a Marshall Plan at the present stage 
the Arab world is to take aspirin. It is a waste of good money 
fe a remedy that doesn’t work. 
\Mr. Denny: All right. Next question. 
\Man: A question for Selim Bey. In the case of Marshall Plan 
tlp, would that help come to the government? And what effect 
ould that have on private capital and in raising the standard 
living of the masses? 
Selim Bey: If the Marshall Plan were materjalized in Egypt, or 
the Middle East generally, it would mean vast capital outlay 
1 constructive goods and services, which would open up so many 
utlets for the people of the country, and help activity, and in- 
ease their earning power. That is why it’s a great addition to the 
ealth of the Middle East. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Selim Bey. Next question here. 
Man: A question for Dr. Decker. The Marshall Plan primarily 
sures democratic defense against totalitarianism. Why, then do 
94 deny minor nations with great potentialities self-expression 
their cases whence they become unwillingly pro-communist 
siping deliverance? 
Dr. Decker: Of course, I wouldn’t deny any nation in need 
iything if we can afford to pay for it. But the idea behind the 
arshall Plan was simply that, if we would put a hypodermic 
to Europe, within a few years it would be able to support 
elf and to defend itself. Then we could turn our attention to 
e other areas of the world. Our many good friends in Asia are 
eply unhappy because we haven’t had a real plan with a Pacific 
ict for that area. 
But again I return to the point. I love our country, I think that 
e Marshall Plan has done a perfectly magnificent job in Europe, 
dI think we are doing many other things, but our country still 
not rich enough, all-powerful enough, or wise enough to run 
e world. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now while our speakers prepare their 
mmaries of tonight’s discussion, here’s a special message of 
erest to you. 
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Mr. Lord: This is Milton Lord again. Underlying our discussie 
this evening there has been the concern of our two great countric 
for an effective playing of our respective roles at this moment ¢ 
world history. Perhaps the most important single impression whic 
we of the Town Hall group are taking away with us from our fix 
unforgettable days in Cairo is this: Egypt must gain a far greate 
knowledge and understanding than at present of what the Unite 
States is in its positive accomplishments as well as in its onl 
too-apparent imperfections. 

The United States, in its turn, must replace its concept of Egy] 
as a romantic and distant country by a fuller knowledge of tk 
great past and the present importance of this great country ' 
Egypt. We must know each other in the future far better the 
we have up to now. This is a positive responsibility for both | 
us. Let us meet it squarely with mutual trust and understandin 

Now for the summaries of tonight’s discussion, we return yc 
to Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Clarence Decker, may we have your summar 
please? 

Dr. Decker: A sound program for the development of the Midd 
East calls for heroic action on two parallel fronts: (1) the ec 
nomic development in steel, stone, concrete, and electrical pow 
of her potentially rich resources; and (2) the simultaneor 
broadening of her social, political, and cultural institutions so th 
her people may live effectively in the modern machine age. 

The Middle East needs outside help to the end that she cz 
and will help herself, but this outside help must be provided ar 
used as part of a long-range world-wide plan of codperatic 
operating through the United Nations. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Decker. Now, Dr. Badeau, pleas 

Dr. Badeau: This discussion has made it clear that there are tv 
bases on which the Arab world can seek economic aid from t 
West. One is the immediate need for military defense; the oth 
is a long-term concern for human welfare as such. I am all ; 
the side of long-term human welfare. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Badeau. Now Habashy Pacha. 

Habashy Pacha: This discussion has confirmed me in my opinic 
Firstly, that I do not agree to a Marshall Plan because it mig 
impair rather than foster good will between the United Stat 
and the Middle East. 

Secondly, it might fail to accomplish its objective. 

Thirdly, it is not suited to conditions of the Middle East whe 
we have to create and not restore economic prosperity. The br 
contribution which we can get from the West is technical adv: 
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id “know-how.” It seems to me that Point Four of President 
juman’s program is a better solution to our prokeemstt than the 
arshall Plan. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Habashy Pacha. Now Professor Selim 
NY. 

Selim Bey: I feel that my friends around this microphone have 
ssed the urgency of the problem of saving the Arab countries 

m the dangers of invasion of communism. They have allowed 
ifling difficulties to cloud the main issue which is as vital to 

1erica as it is to us. 

s America serious in her fight for world peace, or is she not? 
ea is—and I’m sure we all agree about that—then aid similar to 
fat given to Western Europe—call it what you will—must be 
wen to the Arab world and given it soon while there still is time. 
Applause) 

(Mr. Denny: Thank you, Selim Bey, Habashy Pacha, Dr. Badeau, 
14 Dr. Decker. We cannot adequately express our deep 
jpreciation to Mr. Fuad Sarruf, coordinator of our activities here, 
‘she Director of the Press Bureau of the Egyptian Foreign Office, 
Acting Ambassador Jefferson Patterson, to Mr. Robert Martin- 
le, to Mr. Shannon Allen, and their respective staffs for one of 
© most profitable and enlightening visits we’ve had on this 
4are trip. 

kKiur thanks, too, to the Arabian-American Oil Company— 
ramco for short—for generously transporting our party to this 
ichanting world capital. We are most grateful also to the 
syptian press and radio for their generous and friendly coverage. 
As usual, copies of tonight’s discussions may be obtained by 
nding 10 cents to Town Hall, New York 18, New York, asking 
r the copy of this program from Cairo. Special arrangements 
:ve been made with our publishers to bind all 12 of our Round- 
e-World Town Meetings into one volume for $1. So if you 
ould like to have the entire series from these world capitals, 
iclose $1 and send to the same address, Town Hall, New York 
, New York. 

Next week we return to the route of Pan American World 
irways on which we are making most of our Round-the-World 
yur and we will stop at Karachi in Pakistan to discuss the 
bject, “How Can We Advance Democracy in Asia?” Joining 
ith Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, president of the Federation of Women’s 
lubs, and Walter White, executive secretary of the National 
ssociation for the Advancement of Colored People, will be 
»gum Shaista Ikramullah, member of the Constituent Assembly 
Pakistan, and Faiz Ahmed Faiz, editor of the Pakistan Times. 
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